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THE THIRD DIMENSION 


Tue troubles of the hour provide the 
essavists, 


Well they 


may, and never need one preface his rea- 


exclusive theme of conferees, 


preachers and solitary men. 


soning with a reminder that to-day deep 
We 


are at war because certain ideas are wrong; 


thoughts are the pressing thoughts. 


every serious effort of analysis in these 
rieht. 


endeavors to set such ideas 


that 


largely because of hyper-rationalism, I am 


times 


Believing as I do ideas go wrong 
voing to talk about plain practice rather 
than the mighty argument of our belief. 
Twentieth-century liberalism for good 
faith in itself. 


Why are we so 


reasons has lost Its weak- 
ness lies in its rigidity. 
civen to the kind of reasoning that requires 
absolutes, and especially the sentimental 
absolutes on which the deterministie reason- 
Clearly, 


because we have been taught more and more 


ing of reeent decades has relied ? 


to think and use knowledge largely accord 
ing to such reasoning, the explicit reasoning 
which appears to secure the economie inter- 
pretation of history and the sociological 
view of moral values. One can avoid abso 
lutes in reasoning only if one knows better, 
knows by experience. I am going to dis 
cuss instructing and imparting experience, 
that 
what is taught in its dimensions. 

The first the 
world for us, much as the x and y axes out- 


is, teaching. I ask you to think of 


two dimensions outline 
line a curve on graph paper; they show the 
z b J . 


flat of the matter and suffice for a survey, 


By 
GORDON K. C 


HALMERS 


ON oO 


rit 


i 


a bird’s-eve view or a symbol i 
The fourth 
bevond the thing itself 


dimension signifies 
which vou may hold 
in the hand. It qualifies it by time, color, 
its import or the general proposition for 
Abstract 


chiefly coneerned with this dimension, en 


which it stands. painting is 


deavoring on the leneth and breadth of the 
] 


t mood, 


represent some idea or 


canvas to 


thought too refined or rarefied or elusive 


or drawn-off to be pictured. Did you ever 
notice how many abstract paintings remain 
in two dimensions? They have no body, 
no air behind the objects, no depth into the 
eanvas. If you read the catalogue for the 
title or the explanation you make a leap 
from the two dimensions outlined to your 
eve to the fourth, dimension, conveyed per 
thus, at 


haps by the painting, and if not 


least by the words. 


The third dimension 
is left out. 

Stop a minute in daylight and look at an 
there, all 


a @listen- 


elm tree. The blonde world is 
over the top and the outside of it, 
ing green vellow in the sun, so bright on 
some leaves that vou see no color at all, only 


incandescence. Step by step, vour eve may 


dwell upon the increasing shades to deep 
shadow: the olive in the skv-light, the sea 
ereen in the first shade, the blue ereen 


holes of 
blackness against the columns of the divid 
How bright the 


bark, how dark the recess above the crotch; 


deeper in, the black green and t 


ing trunk. rough 


rrey 


you ean count fully half a dozen stages 
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from the trunk in open light deeper and 
deeper into the slate and opaque shadow 
of the Behind all brilliant 
sky, brighter and colder and clearer than 


wood. is the 
anything on or in the tree itself, even than 
the mirrored sunshine of the top leaves. 
The darkness of the single trunk increases 
on its shadow side, deeper and deeper until 
the very edge where the trunk meets, in our 
vision, the distant lawn. Here the darkness 
is impeded by the light sweeping around 
the tree toward us, as if the light itself bent 
round the tree, and there the edge vibrates, 
now dark with trunk, now bright with air. 
See beyond the tree the blue green striped 
shadow on the Suddenly, with 


amazement, know that there it stands, an 


erass. 


elm tree, upright, at right angles to the flat 
earth, spreading toward us and away from 
us out of darkness into Heht and backward 
towards the entirety of sky, fragments of 
which we see straight through the outer 
leaves, the inner leaves, the branches, trunk 
and rearward foliage. We have been seeing 
the elm in its third dimension. 

The third the dimension in 
which we see the thing as it stands, whole, 
solid, laved all about by air, there by itself, 
for its own sake: this is the dimension most 
The pedagogue, as 


dimension, 


neglected by education. 
rapidly as he can, reduces the things of this 
world and the people and ideas in it to their 
I am 
speaking of most of us who teach. We 
make things cast their shadow on a plane, 
the figure, a two-dimen- 

Thus we may reduce to 


x and y axes and leaves them there. 


and we outline 
sional silhouette. 
number not only the elements and com- 
pounds which make up matter, but men. 
We literally ‘‘get number.’’ The 
number of a steel worker is different from 


their 


the number of a farmer; both, if organized 
as laborer or grange member, have numbers 
whieh ean be related to the number of a tax- 
payer or an employer. These are complex 
numbers, with an x element and a y ele- 
ment. We reckon in his yearly income, 
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number of dependents, church affiliation, 
health record, war record, kind of hobby, 
weight and height, and there sociologically 


speaking, we have him. Recently the 
scholarship committee at Harvard was 


asked by the university to construct a 
formula representing all the intellectual, 
moral, physical and spiritual scores (note 
the word) describing a candidate. The 
plan was to buy a gadget from the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation 
that would 
cards the worthiest human being! 


Probably necessary in the twentieth cen- 


single out from a thousand 


tury, but nevertheless a source of innocent 
merriment, the endeavor to deseribe men 
by measurable quantities, which calls itself 
social science, has become the characteristic 
way for an educated person to think. We 
do study a great deal of natural science, 
where measurement in two dimensions 
properly belongs, and we still pretend to 
study the humanities, but these are largely 
now a matter of ‘‘social documents,’’ the 
bright gems of our small human treasure 
having become sockets for the moving parts 
or drill-points for tools which serve a pur- 
pose, the purpose being a flat and _ final 
deseription of mankind—mankind in his- 
tory and mankind History, 
indeed, is no longer a way to think, but a 
two-dimensional measuring chart, grouped 
Two of the most 


in society. 


with the social sciences. 
authoritative recent statements on the pur- 
pose of liberal studies have reduced the 
knowledge of even our greatest possessions, 
of poems, of plays, of concertos and statues 
to abstractions. These things exist in our 
minds, say the learned men, only for the 
sake of something else. I refer to the be- 
lief of Norman Foerster that the mode 
of university learning should be the en- 
eyelopedia and the opinion of the com- 
mittee on liberal education sponsored by 
the American Council of Learned Societies, 
that the mode should be chronological and 
systematic—that is, historical and philo- 
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sophical. Chronology and 


these are but abstractions. Necessary, val- 
uable, but you ean lay them down flat on 
a graph; you can draw them in outline by 
x and y, without a third dimension at all. 
Nowadays you will see this lust for re- 
dueing all things to abstract general propo- 
sitions in every utterance of the sophomoric 
mind. It is altogether natural for the 
voung writer to dwell upon the usualness 
of the things and people in his story: a 
that 
An ordinary hot- 


School teacher, 


typical middle-class front porch 
cherished word, typical. 

dog stand along the road. 
small business man, tycoon, minister, labor 
leader. How these mannikins people the 
stories presented in theme class. To be 
blasé a sophomore should know all the eate- 
gories. This, of course, is to progress only 
half way (and maybe not that much) in 
observation; you can at least pin an ex- 
plicit and obvious adjective on a thing. 
This girl is a school teacher. You may not 
have the wit to see that the teacher is a girl 
shot herself in anguish just 


who almost 


twelve months ago. But at least you have 
noticed that she is a teacher and is begin 
nine to talk like one. 

According to the ‘‘Book of Boners,’’ a 
boy wrote as follows about Petrarch. 
‘Petrarch stood with one foot in the Mid- 
dle Ages, and with the other he greeted the 
We laugh at 


the boy, but the joke is probably on the 


dawn of the Renaissance.’ 


teacher. No doubt the examinee got that 
half-stated fact 
measly stuff it is, remembering what might 


from class, and = what 
have been said, if even in only a few min- 
utes, about the sonnets to Laura, or better, 
in translation of one of them, thus giving 
the boy a small taste of the thing itself 
instead of an utterly useless abstraction 
the thing. 
the 
Petrarch at all and why he is worth re- 


about To read the sonnet, to 


say words—this is why we_ have 


earding. 
I do not know whether it is the natural 





philosophy— 
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instinct of the growine mind to reduce a 


vivid, lively thing to a pale abstraction, 
unworthy of wonder, or 


void of mystery, 


whether young men when they begin to try 
to grow up talk insipid generalities in order 
knows there 


to ape their elders. Heaven 


are plenty of flat minds writing books and 


teaching in school, college and graduate 
school. A youth discussing poetry with 
other students at an intercollegiate poetry 
contest said: Oh, John Donne. We dis 
posed of him in our seminar’? (at Prince 
ton). As I say, I do not know how that 
boy’s education came to work backward 
and uneducate him. He was top-loftys 


Michael Angelo. At Har 


vard and numerous other places obscure 


about Oxford, 
and great, 1 have known learned professors 
capable of destroving what natural humil 
itv and power of enjovment a vouth micht 
bring with him. But perhaps the Prince 
ton boy was suffering from a premature 
middle age of his own. In any case, he had 
deal of 
prose, but something had closed utterly his 


read a great Donne’s poetry and 


eves to countless mysteries there. 


Gertrude Stein makes nature aecount 
able for the increasing blindness of a man 
In childhood, she says, the image and the 
object are identical. Then the objeet steals 
imperceptibly away from behind the image 
until it has totally disappeared, leaving 
nothine but the image to be mistaken for 
A child 


has not learned to judge by appearances 


ever after for the thine. So it is. 


He sees with surprise and entirely, letting 
thinks he has 
the beach 
} 


nothing escape because he 


seen it before. A small girl on 


exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! the water comes upside 
down!’’ In Walter de la Mare’s story, 
Maria sees a fly for the first time—really 


sees it, the only fly there ever was, her fly. 
‘*Mor some reason, this particular fly was 
different: and Maria sat watching it with 
the closest attention. It seemed to be that 
just as Maria herself was one particular 


little girl, so this was one particular fly. 
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A fly by itself. A fly living its own one helped along by our common studies in 
life: confident, alert, alone in its own Fly — school and college. These draw us farther 
World.’’ After the entirety of her moment and farther away from the vivid, direct 


of absorption, she tries and tries to tell her 
elders about it. ‘‘I have just seen a fly. 


It had 


and a red face with straight silver eyes, and 


winus like as vou see oil on water, 


it wasn’t buzzing or nothing, but it was 
seraping with its front legs over its wings, 
then rubbine them together like sticks, all 
and round one another, like cork- 
Then it 
and then it began again 
that at all. 


I mean. ie 


round 
SCTEWS. took its head off and on, 
but I don’t mean 
I mean, I sawn the fly-—saw it, 
She tries to tell them, but one 
by one they smile and say ves and run 
along now. They have long ago exhausted 
the fly as an object. 


my fly. ‘For when Maria herself came to, 


Maria says, but it’s 


it seemed she had been away for at least 
three centuries—as if, like the stranger in 
the rhyme, she had been with her eandle 
all the way to Babylon; aye, and back 
again: as if she had gone away Maria, 
came back Maria-Fly, and now was just 
But vet, when she came to, 
Finally, 


Maria again. 
everything was a little different.’’ 
for a brief space, the gardener’s boy seems 
to heed. He different kind of 


smile, which Maria takes for understand- 


smiles a 
ing. But he, alas, he is only a half-wit, and 
when Maria asks him if he has seen his fly, 
his own fly, the poor boy thinks she means 
a fly in cricket. 

Take almost any discourse of educated 
men, and count the jargon phrases in it, 
the the 
attended for what they mean. 
August Aflantie the 
mencement addresses written by student 


terms no lJoneer 
Read in the 


the 


trite locutions, 


report of com- 


editors and recording words said with 


vrandiloquence whose connection with the 
thing itself had long been destroved. 

The apparently natural process by which 
we lose the object and deal more and more 
alone seems regrettably 


with its image 


sense of the world and its people and erea- 
tures on to a clumsy scaffolding of ideas. 
The higher learning is now smartly praised 
according to the degree of its abstraction. 
We think that by dealing wholly with im- 
aves and ideas we may avoid meanness. 
The modern snob of the intellect is inter- 
ested in particulars only if they will take 
There 
are, in fact, two species of snob in aca- 
There is the snob of the first two 


him somewhere in his ealeulations. 


demia. 
dimensions, who despises anything but the 
dried descriptive facts appropriate to foot- 
notes and the glossary; and there is the 
snob of the fourth dimension, who despises 
anything less than a system. One praises 
the university for teaching a theory of 
society ; another, for teaching metaphysics ; 
another, for teaching a method, be it a 
method of therapy for the mind, ealled 
psychology, or a method of teaching, called 
the science of education. At its worst, the 
higher education concentrates on pure rela- 
tionship, and you will hear in the lifeless 
voices of its votaries an almost insane em- 
and connectives 
which gives them away. To know relation- 
ships is constitute intelligence. 
Even at its best the higher learning tends 
to be a little ashamed of things valuable 
for their own sake—of the Hippoeratie 
Oath, for example, unless completely lo- 
cated in its proper context of medical his- 


phasis on prepositions 


said to 


tory. The sweeping proposition, the gen- 
eral statement, is more respected than 


durable things endowed with mystery and 
truly admirable. 

To describe this state of our studies with 
the metaphor with which I began is to say 
that once having reduced things and ideas 
and experience to two dimensions, where 
they may be outlined largely by numbers, 
we leap to the fourth dimension and try to 
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their meaning. Here, as modern Jean Marie Latour, the Vicar Apost 


nkers, we are fascinated. Philosophy is of New Mexico, was Jost in the measureless 


joy—especially the philosophy of waste of hills. Willa Cather deseribed 
e. (Since we have already reduced, him: 
Pi laceremad ae) ee pes ern 
far aS we Gan, all ees 08 to * lene I a ee see 
natural science, then social science—we pee Get 
diately Tell upon 1 
ap from the two-dimensional description — shape from the others. It was not at . 
ave outlined to a wonderful and elab- cone, but a na 
. . hiol a at the . j 
ate system relating all things which exist “18% #ne . ' 
1 1° ly ng | in 5. % } ii ( 
the fourth dimension. ) 
: centre, just above the « I 
Indeed, every apology for education could not present more f 
ch I have lately seen sets store by the Cross. 
stem which it serves. Blessed system ! ] Che traveller d int 
opose that the virtue of good teaching % MCh Worn boo ; 
eee ; ; the foot of the eruc I 
s that it is not especially systematic. In ae 
: . y ’ . nader his DUCKSKIN Piding at ‘ 
philosophical terms the fault of being sys -— as 
. vest and the crava ad colar Of a ¢h 
tnatie 1s forcefully summarized in Paul fis manners, even when he was alone in tl 
Elmer More’s essay, ‘“The Demon of the were distinguished. He had a kind of courtesy 
toward himself, toward h s, t rd t 


Absolute.’’ We reall) have tew absolutes 
° ° ao per tree be fort 
any kind in our life, perhaps none. | ii 
is ; : he was addressing. 

Whatever we can use as an absolute is not a lasted perhaps a half an hour, and 


IONS 1a 


something we can argue for, but something when he rose he looked refreshed. He began talk 
which by experience we gradually come to _ ing to his mare in halting Spanish, asking ther 
trust. she agreed with him that it would be better to push 


on, weary as she was, in hope of finding 


And so, abstractions have tried to take 
the place of faith. On all sides, men now True, the Cross is a symbol, a fact which 
nfess that these bright and crystal rela- perhaps gets in our way at the moment, but 
tionships constructed in the intellect are notice that Miss Cather says that Latour 
tenuous indeed when life, tragedy and the was courteous toward the juniper tree. Hy 


demand for courage put strain upon them. was also courteous toward his beasts, ey 


They deplore their loss of faith and won- dently in the way’in which he was courteous 
der where, in their elaborate and careful toward God. Perhaps the degree of great 
reasoning, they happened to go wrong. ness in a pagan like Leonardo da Vinei 

The way to faith is not argument but should be measured by the degree of this 


love. To see the world in affection, the type of courtesy or reverence. 


things of the world as well as its people, To see things standing up by themse 
is to begin to have feeling and conviction with their depth as well as their breadth 
about it. Intuition of the world, the and height, is usually to cherish them for 
mighty intuition out of which faith is born, what they are. One does not think of t! 
comes only to the man of trained and dis first of all beeause of their connection wit 
ciplined feelings. The right love of things other things, either that they come aft 
shows the way. Notice in the following something or will produce such and sue 
passage from ‘‘Death Comes for the Arch- but for themselves. Emily Webb in the 
bishop’’ how the simple objectivity of afew play, ‘‘Cur Town,’’ returns from deat 
choice things in the desert sunshine seem live one day of her life. She knows what 


to make the prayer. the dead know, that things carry in them 
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selves the joy we may find there if we see 
them for themselves. But the living won’t 
pause. Her own mother won’t look at her. 
In desperation she turns to the Stage 
Manaver: 
Emily: Oh! Oh! It goes so fast. We don’t have 
time to look at one another. 
She breaks down sobbing. At a gesture 
from the Stage Manager, Mrs. Webb dis- 


appears. 


I didn’t realize. So all that was going on and 


we never noticed. Take me back up the hill 
to my grave. 
She looks toward the Stage Manager and 
asks abruptly through her tears. 
Do any human beings ever realize life while 
they live it?—every, every minute? 
Somehow or other all our work of learn- 
ing and teachine is inclined to rob us of 
that warm delight or hustle us past that 
surprised pause or dull that sharp view or 
flatten out that vertical, stereoscopic look 
of the picture of the world which makes it 
possible for us to love it. The systems, the 
abstractions, the prepositions of mature 
thinking often do violence to us as men. 
Without systems we are not men, but it is 
possible for systems to turn ou heads from 
the thing-in-itself until we seek images in- 
stead of life as in the mirror of Shalott. 
This is a matter of good teaching and 
The stuff of school 
and coliege, the biology, history, mathe- 


direct ly, of rel i@ion. 


matics and French literature, is worldly 
stuff; and according to his understanding 
of it the young boy affords himself a large 
or small chance to hold close the things of 
earthly experience in an affection for their 
existence and creation and the laws which 
cvovern them. So the teaching, if abstract, 
leading to a flat and statistical account of 
If, on the 
other hand, the teacher can lead a student 


our life, beeomes irreligious. 


to see things with the kind of spiritual as 
well as physical exactitude which causes 
him to cherish them, to enlarge the family 
of his private mental and emotional pos- 
sessions in learning, this combination of 
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accuracy and humility in teaching will be 
religious instruction of the very best sort. 

Two instructors on successive days take 
On both 
days the class dissects a frog to draw the 


the laboratory class in biology. 


The first instruetor, a 
vraduate student, has studied hard and 
knows all the answers. He has many times 
seen everything there is to see about the 
froz’s digestive organs, and to watch him 


alimentary tract. 


set about a model dissection before the class 
vou’d think he had been the special confi- 
dant of the creator. The second instructor 
knows how artful and delicate is the strue- 
ture of the tissues he is cutting, and even 
though he has cut up a hundred frogs, he 
ean not fail by the attitude of his own mind 
toward the mystery he approaches to con- 
vey to the class unawares his profound 
respect for the strange and wonderful 
creature on the table, and the astonishing 
fiat by reason of which he is there. 

True, human experience is related, re- 
lated to itself and to nature and to divinity. 
That the learner finally must see relation- 
ship it would be sentimental to deny. John 
Livingston Lowes said that an edueated 
man should be able to hear the march of 
the ages. That is a difficult thing to hear. 
You can not hear it unless you begin to 
hear one footfall, to hear clearly and in 
isolation one set of sounds—in Chaucer’s 
England, Calvin’s Geneva. Instead of try- 
ing to hear anything from the past, any 
footbeat or any voice, we appear, in our 
systematic cleverness, to be eontent to 
record the vibrations. As if one were una- 
able to play the record on the phonograph 
but satisfied to hold it in the hand and look 
at the concentrie scratches. 

What was done in Rome, what was said 
in Florence, how they hated in Venice— 
these things must be known by themselves 
and for their own sake lone before and 
regardless of whether ever they are related. 
A young learner should be able to take out 
for inspection and enjoyment his few nug- 
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ts of knowledge, vividly known and 
His joy in them 


uld be separate and independent, like 


irmly apprehended. 


ne Joy of the French Canadian in Robert 
Axe-helve,’’—‘‘See 


ww she cock her head.’’ 


‘ost’S poem, eT he 


General observations about the teacher 
re dangerous, for teaching is an art, not 
i science. But in the spirit of commenting 


na poem or a painting, one may say about 


the teacher that the way he talks and 


vhether he stands or sits and how he orean- 


zes his material and whether he uses an 


TRAINING FOR THE WORLD 


WE WANT TO LIVE IN 


SUFFICIENT unto the day is not only the 


| thereof, but the good. 


Cv 


They who sow 
or Utopia shall reap disaster. The world 
ot to day flows into the world of to-morrow, 
and the world of to-morrow into the world 
of the day after, and so on, forever, without 
reaching sea, contoured and confined. 

In this eternally fluid society, our schools 

iust not be solid rocks, which, like mile- 
stones, will but indicate where things have 
passed, but barges bringing vital contribu- 
tions. And no social entity ean offer more 
precious cargo than education, for no other 
agency can so fully achieve the embedding 
into the minds and hearts of men and 
women that process of free intercourse, 
group discussions and mass implementa- 
tions of policies upon whieh in the final 
count the good life of to-day and of to- 
morrow depends. 

It is obvious that this group training is 
training in the demoecratie mode of living. 
The schools can not, and probably should 
not, assume the burden of trying to reshape 
society. The process, however, by means 
of which a world of free men will come into 
existence should be the chief concern of 


education, its paramount responsibility, its 
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outline or asks for written work is of small, 
perhaps no, importance. But if he can do 
one thing he will be a teacher in the full 
sense—if he can know what he is teae 
so Well that his feelines continuous!) 
company his apprehensions and critical 
conclusions about it. Then he will become, 
like all good teachers, one who conveys 
his students the habit of looking at the ideas 
and objects of this earth as they were to 
the first man, Adam—in short, he will lay 


down in the minds of his students the basis 


of religion. 


By 
HYMEN ALPERN 
PRINCIP EVANDER CHILDS HIGH 
monumental achievement and its everlast 
ine contribution to true civilization 

The purpose of this paper will be to show 
how the high school, particularly through 
its extracurricular program, can contribute 
to the caravan of desired things. 

I agree with that admirable ‘‘Credo of 
Democracy’? drawn up by a committee of 
the staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, under the chairmanship = of 
Thomas Hl. Briggs, that a democracy ‘‘re 
speets the personality of every individual, 
whatever his origin or present status’’; 
‘develops in all a sense of belongineness,”’ 
and ‘‘provides an opportunity for each 
and every individual to make the best of 
such natural gifts as he has and encourages 
him to do so.’’ Thus I feel justified in con 
cluding that the democratic process can be 
effectively developed in the extracurricular 
program of the secondary schools. 

Take the Evander Childs High School as 
an example. We have about 6,000 students 
who represent 42 different racial origins 
and a variety of religious and_ political 
creeds and back- 
If these 6,000 bovs and girls did 


social and economic 


erounds. 


nothing more than attend classes together, 
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study together, eat together and play to- 
vether for the thirty or forty hours each 
week that they spend in school, they would 
already vet valuable training in sueh essen- 
tials of the democratic process as recoe@niz- 
ine the existence of various points of view 
and learning to live together tolerantly and 
helpfully. 
and girls, or at least 80 per cent. of them, 


But this is not all. These boys 


take part in our extracurricular activities 
Where every participant develops a sense 
of belongingness; cultivates to the utmost 
his special interest or talent, and learns to 
work with, accept and respect the fellow 
members of the intimate group regardless 
of origin or status. Belongineness and 
participation are essential democratie fea- 
tures, for belongineness satisfies one’s ego 
and creates a sense of security which is de- 
rived from the existence of group life. 
The large extra-curriculum, constituting 
in Evander Childs High School 110 activi- 
ties, presents an almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of pupil initiative, 
pupil self-direction and pupil self-control ; 
for the development of social-mindedness 
and social service; for the cultivation of 
unselfish leadership and intelligent follow- 
ership, and for training in cooperative 
democratic living. The student who par- 
ticipates in the extracurricular life of the 
school learns the democratic way by prae- 
ticine the democratic way, in harmony with 
the psychological principle that we ‘‘learn 
by doing.’’ We no longer accept the 
classie notion that merely to know the good 
means to do the good. We must train more 
than intellectual dilettanti who have 
‘‘ideas’’ but who have neither the courage 
nor the will to get into the game. We 
oppose, therefore, attempts to promote 
democratie attitudes by a conscious process, 
for that surely defeats its very purpose. 
We have been highly suecessful, however, 
by our process of unconscious association. 
To have Negroes, for instance, eat in our 
lunchrooms, sit in our classes, play on our 
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teams, without making any fuss about it, 
does far more than making ehildren econ 
scious of a ‘*Negro problem.”’ 

In the Evander Childs High School, 
democratic living and the art of self-gov- 
ernment are practiced in elubs or societies 
eatering to special talents or interests. 
Thus we have a poets’ club, a glee club, a 
Pan-American club, a microscopy elub, a 
radio club, a stagecraft club, a photography 
elub, a chess elub, a model-airplane club 
and even a philatelist and numismatist so- 
ciety. Every subject department sponsors 
at least one club. Our social-science depart- 
ment has sponsored as many as five differ- 
ent discussion and study elubs—the Eeo- 
nomies Club, the Current Events Club, the 
Foreign Affairs Club, the Industrial Prob- 
lems Club and the Know Your City Club. 
We encourage these organizations most 
We permit all shades of 
opinion so long as the young people do not 


enthusiastically. 


violate the canons of good taste, and discuss 
matters in an orderly way and not in con- 
flict with the ideals of American democracy. 
In fact, it is made clear to pupils and to 
teachers that this free orderly discussion is 
an essential characteristic of the democratic 
process. The faculty advisers of these clubs 
are broadminded, tolerant and well-in- 
formed. They skillfully guide discussion, 
directing the trend, making sure that the 
students grasp fully their responsibilities 
to society and that they realize that the 
policies or measures proposed must operate 
for the best interests of the greatest number 
of people. The existence of these clubs is 
one of the best arguments against dictator- 
ship, either from the left or from the right. 

A school newspaper is another ideal way 
of allowing children to see demoeracy at 
work. They work together for a definite 
aim; and they know that they will receive 
little or nothing in the way of recognition 
for what they do. There is some glory, no 
doubt, in having one’s name on the mast- 
head; but that is meager recompense in 




















parison to the endless, frequently mo 
notonous work of produeing a_ paper. 
Newspaper glamour exists chiefly in the 
ies; in real life, especially in a school 
ere resourees are limited, there is hard 
rk, as well as the sacrifice of a great deal 
ree time for one’s fellows. 
(ur many science, fine-arts and mechanic 
ints clubs teach eraftsmanship, dignity of 
abor and love of beauty, but most of all 


they teach a respect for differences and a 


‘alization that there may be more than 
one 200d way of achieving a satisfactory 

sult. All our elubs should offer the indi 

dual student a chance to enjoy a sense of 

ilfilment and success, if not as top-man, 
then as a contributor to the suecess of the 
whole. Every student engaging in an aetiv 
itv should feel that he is useful and essen 
tial, and is part and parcel of the scheme 
of things. Membership in clubs must be 
free and open to all who want to join. The 
arbitrary choices exercised by fraternities 
and sororities must not be permitted to 
intrude themselves into a demoeratie high- 
school system. School clubs are meant to 
serve the many rather than the select few, 
and demoeratie principles must determine 
membership. 

One of the chief virtues of the extracur- 
ricular program, from the demoeratie point 
of view, is that it lavs emphasis on team- 
work. While it is true that teamwork is 
important in an orchestra, dramaties elub 
or art society, it is indispensable in ath- 
leties. Through team play, athletes can 
learn unselfishness, self-sacrifice, social ser- 
vice and the other fundamental virtues that 


constitute good sportsmanship—and what 





is the democratic way of life but good 
sportsmanship? On the playing field, 
racial differences are completely submerged 
in team effort. One of our most successful 
relay teams was composed of a Jew, a Ger- 
man, an Irishman and an Italian. The 
boys worked together for two years before 
they began winning. Their loyalty to each 
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other and to the school was somethine to 
remember. In football, eleven boys on the 
field with their arms around each other’s 
shoulders in the offensive or defensive 
huddle, give each other words of encoura 
ment. Their football victories represent a 
conquest of the racial propaganda used so 
effectively to destroy demoeracy in Europe 
These boys are the sons of immigrants, the 
first generation of Americans. Tootba 
a greater force in unifying them than is 
foreign-language-newspaper propaganda in 
driving them apart. They work out their 
football problems in the American ways 
That sports activities in the secondary 
schools have very real deferred values has 
long been recognized in England, where it 
is said that the battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing fields of Eton. That some 
features of athletics are not condueive to 
preparation for the good life is undoubted] 
true. The competitive urge must not be 


‘ 


overemphasized; the individual ‘‘star”’ 
must not be lionized at the expense of team 
mates or opponents; the school team must 
be replaced or supplemented by a large 
number of class teams in a varied interelass 
athletic program, which should encompass 
nearly all the pupils of the school. 

The opportunities for developing demo 
cratic habits of behavior are not limited to 
clubs, squads, athletics and publications 
The school’s General Organization is the 
most important ageney in the extraenrricu 
lar life of the school for giving the students 
preparation for life in a democratized 
society in which government derives its 
power from the consent of the majority of 
the governed. This organization aims not 
at pupil self-government, but at pupil par- 
ticipation in school government; at the 
acceptance and execution of pupil respon- 
sibility for social control, and at the devel- 
opment of the art of self-direction. The 


pattern is based upon the philosophy 


learning by doing instead of studying ab 


doing The organization tries to ere 
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situations which approximate to a greater 
these students 
The 


election of their own officers and represen- 


or lesser degree those that 


will face as citizens in a democracy. 


tatives after a nominating assembly, a cam- 
paign in which the candidates present their 
platforms and a general election give prac- 
tical free 


training for citizenship in a 


democracy. The elected Student Couneil is 
a levislative body that gives the members 
valuable experience in’ chartering activi- 
ties; controlling the budvet ; deliberating 
and discussing in democratie fashion, and 
working for the welfare of their constitu- 
ents. The individual clubs are in relation 
to the the 
states of the Union to the federal govern- 


General Organization as are 
ment, except, however, that in school the 
individual clubs are entirely dependent on 
the central government for funds, taxation 
and policies of a general character. It is a 
more centralized government than our fed- 
eral government is now, but with sufficient 
autonomy to the parts to enable efficient 
work to be accomplished without the an- 
archy that might result from a complete 
But the 


pupils are in control and must be if. sig- 


severance of central control. 


nificant educational results are to be ob- 
tained and if the democratie process is to 
become a way of life. While it is our con- 
vietion that the process is more significant 
than the immediate objective, it has never 
become a too self-conscious process, but 
rather an accepted tool of conduet invari- 
ably used. 

The influence of these techniques in the 
extra-curriculum is as important on the 
teacher as on the pupil. Teachers have 
repeatedly expressed first their surprise at, 
and then their admiration of, the ability 
with which pupils can manage their own 
affairs if the opportunity. 


Teachers who have had these salutary ex- 


only given 
periences carry them over into the class- 
room, making the classroom a social enter- 
prise rather than an authoritarian state 
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where pupils are coerced into real or ficti- 
tious action. By way of the extra-curricnu- 
lum, a whole school can be pervaded with 
the democratic process, an end of transcen- 
dent importance for the achievement of the 
better life. 

The question is naturally posed, ‘‘To 
what extent should the faculty of a high 
school attempt to control and direct these 
student The answer is that 
there are two methods by which a faeulty, 
particularly the administration, can at- 
tempt to control and direet. The first of 
The second is 


activities ?’’ 


these is open and direct. 
covert and indirect; it seeks to control by 
Most edu- 
cators, | believe, profess a preference for 
the first. They feel that it is bad for the 
administration of a sehool to profess to 


manipulation behind the scenes. 


erant self-government and then proceed to 


exercise control by inserting jokers in the 
original rules and by manipulation behind 
the scenes. The New York State Regents 
Inquiry found little correlation between 
the extent to which a school professed self- 
vovernment and the extent to which that 
self-government was a reality. 

I, too, favor the direct and open method. 
I think that it is more desirable for a prin- 
cipal or his representative to sit in on all 
meetings openly and for all students to 
know that he has a veto power than it is 
for him to resort to various wire-pulling 
devices behind the scenes to control the 
situation. Students are often more con- 
scious of these covert methods than they are 
viven credit for being, and the practice of 
such methods creates the impression that 
the democratic process is really a blind for 
autocratic control behind the scenes. 

On the other hand, I think that there are 
many things over which it would be unwise 
to give students control. I think it would 
be unwise, for instance, to give them control 
over the expenditure of large sums of 
money. It would also be unwise to give 
them control over things that require long- 
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time planning, such as a program for deco- 
and the 


\Where a program of years is involved, no 


rating the building erounds. 
ne class could do more than carry out the 
original plan made by preceding classes. 


There is also the problem of small cliques 


students vetting control of a group or 


an organization and of running it very 


undemocratically. It may be argued, of 
course, that this is one of the evils inherent 
in all democraey and that the students 
should therefore learn to cope with it them- 


selves. 


But it is known that some of these 
cliques are coached and controlled by out- 
side organizations that do not have the best 
nterests of the school at heart. 

In general, however, I feel that the demo- 
eratic process can not be fostered in an 
atmosphere dominated by adult control, nor 
ean the term ever result in much more than 
mere verbalism unless opportunities are 
created for the process to be applied and 
unless pupils, old and young, funetion 
democratically, not merely in a few spe- 
cially ereated situations in the extra-cur- 
riculum, but in everything that they do, 
both 


In other words, the democratic process must 


within and outside the curriculum. 
become a way of life for the pupils and for 
the teachers. 

At this point it is pertinent to ask the 
question, ‘‘ Where is the line of demareation 
between pupil self-control and teacher con- 
trol?”’ 


but rather an area. 


The answer is that there is no line 
The skillful 


becomes a member of the group and a not 


teacher 
too prominent one. Every effort is made to 
avoid robbing the pupils of their initiative 
and responsibility, even at the expense of 
minor mistakes which more sophisticated 
A minor mistake may 
The role of 


the teacher at all times is to see that the 


control might avoid. 
be the best road to education. 


orderly process is applied and that it be- 
comes habitual. This is far more important 


than that the immediate result be the best 
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that can be secured In this respect the 


democratic process may be expensive at 
times, but its educational value is tremen 
dous. In the end, the knowledge and ability 
of the entire group is raised to the point 
where all the members can cope with all the 
problems, whereas in an authoritarian pro 
cedure there has been little occasion to use 
specific intelligence and specifie knowledge 
and ability, which accordingly may not be 


The 


judgment of the teacher in the end consti- 


brought to bear upon a given problem. 


tutes the criterion upon which decision 


must rest as to the degree of self-control 
pupils are able to accept. 

There should be no confusion in the mind 
in respect to the sacrifice of expertness in 
The city of New York 


is democratically controlled, but the imdi- 


a democratic set-up. 


vidual citizens are not expected to tell the 
engineer how to build a bridge, or the sur- 
geon in a city hospital how to remove an 
appendix. The pupils on the football team, 
while making suggestions, will not tell the 
coach his business any more than we would 
tell the commander-in-chief how to conduct 
the war. The pupils in a mathematics class 
would not tell the teacher the best technique 
of teaching the pons asinorum, because they 
might be the very ones who couldn’t cress 
the bridge. But in all matters of policy, 
in all areas where group decisions are neces 
sary, where opinions count, pupils, old and 
have the greatest latitude 


young, should 


possible. The end of edueation should not 
be the control of children and adults by the 
faculty for the acquisition of knowledge, 
skills and attitudes, but the aequisition by 
children and adults of self-control, a self 
control which is habitual, and a democratic 
Thus 


will 


way of life which is second nature 
the dawn of the world of to-morrow 
not eateh our people in a dull, heavy-lidded 
stupor, but awake, bright-eyed, hailing the 


sun with chants of power and freedom. 
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Events... 
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ACADEMIC CALENDARS UNDER THE 
SPEED-UP PLAN 


IN re porse to the gene ral demand for accom- 
modating schedule to the war emergency and 
to the speci endl from the U.S. Offiee of Iidu- 
extion for a greater number of graduates in sei- 
entific and technical subjects, colleges, univer- 
sitie and technological schools are making 
changes in their regular routine of work to meet 


the nation’s shortage of trained men. A num- 
ber of releases from institutions of higher learn 
ing announcing these adjustments to war needs 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
The at the 
stitute of Technology (Pittsburgh) 


speeded up in all colleges by “approximately 


received by 


have bee nN 


enlors’ program Carnegie In- 


will be 


one month,” a saving achieved by curtailing 
eertam 
the Kk: 
work of their senior vear early in the summer 


routine requirements and eliminating 


ister vaeation. Juniors will begin the 


months or more ahead ot 


The College of Engineering 


and graduate three 
1943. 


pl iwed on 


chedule in 
will be three-term per-year basis, 
! 


beginning on June S of this year. 


“An all-vear-round basis, with the fall and 
pring tet to be supplemented by an inten 
ilied twelve weeks’ summer term, and the ad- 
mission of prospective freshmen in June as well 


as in septen ber on the basis ot simplified April 
examinations” have been instituted at Harvard 


College and in the Graduate School of Arts and 


scrences, as disclosed by the University News 
Office. The Law School and the Graduate 
School of Education have also been put on an 
all-year basis. By voluntary action the fae 


ulties concerned will serve “without inerease in 


compensation.” The eollege has been placed on 
a three-term basis, so that a student entering 
as a freshman in June of this vear at the age 


of 174 


twenty years of age, “the present limit of eall 


years may secure his degree when he is 


for military service.” In the interest of the 
speed-up program, students in the prefessional 
not eandidates for tie higher 


schools who are 


degrees may enter with less than four years of 
eolleve 
At Columbia University, Columbia College, 


work and without the bachelor’s degree. 


“revoking a ten-year ban on mid-year admis- 


sions,” will receive a freshman class at the be 
ginning of the spring term, February 2. This 
will make it possible tor such students to grad 
uate before they are twenty years of age. Stu- 
dents may also enter on July 7 and “take regu- 
lar freshman courses during an extended sum- 
mer semester of from nine to eleven weeks.” 
Ata 
School of 
lined the plan, adopted by the faculty, of divid- 


ing the year into three sessions, with two-week 


meeting, the associate dean of the 


WlaSS 


Engineering, James K. Finch, out 


vacation periods intervening between sessions 
and with ‘no curtailment of the present eur- 
rieulum.” The new summer term will open June 
| for the pre-engineering class and the student 
will be able to take his B.S. degree by Sep- 
1943, instead of June, 1944—‘a sav- 
The additional financial 


tember, 
ing of nine months.” 
strain put upon the self-supporting student by 
the new plan the university hopes to lighten by 
reducing expenses during the summer sessions. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
“a careful analysis” takes a conservative 
No changes 


after 
position on the speed-up program. 
will be made in the freshman, sophomore and 
junior years. The senior year, however, will be- 
ein in June “immediately following the junior 
year, This 


year’s senior class will graduate in April, and 


with graduation in January.” 


in place of certain regular requirements “spe- 
cial study and training in subjects important 


The fae- 


ulty of the institute believe that the “extreme 


for the war effort” will be substituted. 


speed-up plan” will not be an advantage to the 
nation because, among other reasons, it leaves 
no room for students to make up deficiencies or 
for ROTC summer training and is bound to 
turn out “less mature graduates.” 

The faeulty of Cornell University has set up 
a non-compulsory three-term college year by 
abolishing spring vacation periods, the “third 
term to run from May 25 to September 12.” 

The Law School of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity will begin a twelve-month schedule on 
January 27 and will offer a 1942 summer session 
to speed up graduation. First-year students 
may matriculate at the opening of any semester 


or summer session. Paul M. Hebert, dean, says 
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n rds will not be lowered, but that . "Prat « ges ! 
tened vacations and the summer session will detail their « 
je students to complete the work for the 
B. degree in about two ealendar vears it Sie oe 
; t. That « ft 
ot three academe vears. 
: mel aut t t aa ROT 
At St. Louis University, the Reverend Harry ; 
i providing oF 
Crimmins, 8.J., president, announces that a ess ® es 
e-vear program will be inaugurated through — tne ¢ no 
e shortening of vaeations, thus “streamlining ng a more 
versity for the duration of the war.” 5. That g 
e School of Medicine “is introducing’ tri expand the | 
fers, each four months in length,” with : piace it on a military |} 
eek vacation between trimesters. Other the Army and Nav e 
’ ‘ } fied by the reports of the CAA 1 t ry that 
s will set up “accelerated programs suit . s 
: - six per cent. of the Ger 4 | 
ye to them. 
: a ae poked from serving as | ts whereas 40) per et 
Oberlin (Ohio) College will also operate on a ‘Dp 
: nees In aviation outsid t Cr prog 
ear-round basis—three terms of approximately aR 
‘ ( minated, 
teen weeks each. The new plan involves new &. What ¢ : 4 
es, “remodeling” of old ones, the establish effort to arrange their ( , 
el tr wartime scholarships and other “ad students ¢an com] 
nistrative details.” Hlivh-sehool eraduates time tl Vv ren h tl rt 
in most cases be able to take their A.B. thereafter. 
| 7 hat Th r ‘ ] ( p 
erees by the time they are twenty years TT colleg 
e mental authorities to cont { policy of having 
wal draft boards re 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY WAR to individual oceupation terermey ! 
OLD pp nie san courses” previously ti } G 
EFFORT IN THE FAR WEST . pre . 
; : neces 30 ! ! 
lik executive committee of the Ninth ¢ orps ' 
now al ; 
\rea Commission on College and University ai baia 
War Problems, meeting at Stanford University, ve. hvdrolooy and etooral ; } 
vy, ogy and « ray , Of 
lecember 29, 1941, made several important maintenanee of. ait t]} 
ecommendations “by means of which colle physic mediein ! ( re and may 
nd universities of the Western area might gineering: and 
‘ . : Thet  aaakitena tndant , 
ke their greatest contributions toward victory S. Phat, im add ; ; 
1 the national welfare. Among them the BARCEL ; t 
7 sus consideration f l 
dlowimg are especially worthy of note: 
clear that moder ! 
That colleges and universities in the Western ion eflicient m | 
I 
immediately place the academie year on a ¢o1 ison those in training f t] | 
s-session or year-round basis so that students hould 1 ( ed 
e able to complete the major portion f tl \ fare a I ti } i \ 
lege education before they become eligib for personnel ¢ ) 
Selective Service his will assure ; tec i to prov de the y 
ained personnel for the essential occupations and for the war and p 
the same time coordinate the work in the colleges 9, That students wl 
h military service. gardless of their fields of study be pe 
2. That colleges and universities arrange their plete the term or semester in w tl 
programs so that students ean be inducted into eol tered before being drawn into n f 
ge work immediately upon the completion of the 10. That governmental 
high-school courses. A three-months period of wait a register of reserved occupation , 
ng in the summer or a half year of waiting in case a) eollege and university teachers t ! 
} , . , 
he student completes his high-school work at the fields in which students are g se ? 
iiddle of the year is no longer defensible. tion for deferment ... (b) ¢ ge and uw 
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rs who are essential to the maintenance of the 


lueational program as determined by each insti 


t n 

he oe tiee also recommended that  col- 
eu nd universities “urge some form of goy 
er! en pport tor students in order that 
those with the proper aptitudes and interests 
directed into training for the highly technical 


occupations in which they are now so urgently 
In this connection, it cites the exper! 


ence of Great Britain and quotes the Monthly 


ence Neu (London, September, 1941) as 
, 
oll 
| | the greater demands that will come soon, 
flow f equipment grows, all boys with 
| r-school certificates in scientific subjects will 
be paid for at the universities at the expr nse of the 
State This scheme of State Bursaries is an inno 


vation made necessary by the facts of war. We 


without scientists and we must have 


Phe cor 
bur, president, Stanford University, chairman; 
Alvin ( 
ford University, secretary of the commission; 
Karl M. 


sity of Oregon; John D. Regester, dean of stu- 


imuttee comprised : Ray Lyman Wil- 
Kurich, professor of education, Stan- 


Pallett, executive secretary, Univer- 


dents, representing Edward H. Todd, president, 
College of Puget Sound (Taeoma); Robert G. 
Sproul, president, University of California; 
D. F. Stone, coordinator, CPT, Phoenix ( Ariz.) 


Junior College. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
MOVES TO MEET THE WAR 
EMERGENCY 
Tuk regents of the University of California 
have decided, on the recommendation of Robert 
G. Sproul, president of the university, to re 
place the two regular sessions of the aeademie 
vear with three. This is contingent upon the 
proviston ol funds to finance this extra ses- 


ion. The president’s recommendation, ap- 


proved unanimously by the board, was: 


I have sought the adviee of the Academie Senate, 
ind in accordance with that adviee, reeommend that, 
ng the national emergency, there be three regu 


ar sessions of instruction, of approximately sixteen 


} 


weeks each, instead of two regular sessions, as now, 


nd that sueh changes in the intersession and sum 
to make this 


mer session as may be necessary 


recommendation effective be approved. This reeom 


mendation is made contingent upon the provision 


of adequate funds for the expense of an additional] 
session, The purpose of the change is to get hig] 
school graduates into the university as soon as pos 
sible and to bring them to graduation as quickly 


as may be consistent with good standards, 

At present the university 1s operating on the 
basis of two semesters of approximately seven 
teen weeks each, with an intersession of six 
weeks following the spring semester, and a sum 
mer session of the same length after the inter 
session. It has thus been possible for a student, 
by going through intersessions and summer ses 
sions, to graduate in three years. However, 
many of the courses of the regular session were 
not given in these summer sessions; under the 
new plan the university work will continue at 
full load throughout the year, with but four 
weeks of vacation, 

Another innovation brought by the war emer 
gency is the requirement that all students, both 
men and women, shall take some course related 
to the emergency, beginning with the second 
semester of the present vear. In recommending 
this requirement, President Sproul said: 

Education in the years of peace and comparative 
prosperity has come to be regarded too often and 
too generally by students, edueators and even tax- 
payers as the unqualified, unconditioned right of 
every citizen, without any definite, compensating 
responsibilities on his part whatsoever. From bot 
tom to top of the educational system the interest 
and welfare of the individual has almost eompletely 
determined the purpose and content of publie edu 
eation. To be sure, we have said that we were 
training for citizenship, and indirectly we were, but 
most of the emphasis has been on the students’ 
It is hoped and believed that 


the plan for required national-serviee courses will, 


needs and desires. 


without in any way impairing the education of the 
individual, contribute to the effectiveness of the 
nation both in peace and in war, while impressing 
upon each student his stake in democracy and his 


obligation to serve his country. 


TYPES OF WORK AND LIVING EX- 
PENSES IN LATIN-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

A REPRINT from the News Bulletin (Decem- 
ber) of the Institute of International Education 
is entitled “Study in Latin American Universi- 
ties.’ The author, Dorothy M. Field, secre- 
tary, Inter-American Study Projects, deseribes 
in some detail what North-American students 
contemplating one or more years of work in 
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py 24, 


Ameriean universities should know about 


fferences that exist between the academi 
tem in this country and in South America. 

(du “liberal arts college as a part ot the svVs 
higher edueation” has no parallel In 
for that m: i 


Students, 


n Ameriea or, itter, in other 


after the 


of the world. 


COTY 
n ol elementary and secondary edueation, 
wea “preseribed curriculum” ranging over 


id ot from five to seven years. The de 


called 
torado, is not equivalent to a Ph.D. in this 


thesis, “though sometimes 


n ot a 


ntry.” 
The “faculties” of a university, correspond 
} to our colleges and schools, are listed by 
Miss Field as follows: 
1. Faculty of Law and Political Science (som 


es known as the Faculty of Juridical and Social 


nees), Whose courses stress political science, 


gal theory, international law and the laws of th 
yuntry : 
Faculty of Medicine, which sometimes includes 


es in pharmacy, dentistry, ete. (there are 

ties of Pharmacy and Dentistry, independent 
thie Faculty of Medicine, in some universities 
Faculty of Engineering, which often ineludes 
irses in architecture and chemistry ; 
$. Faeulty of Physical Natural 


here courses in engineering and architecture may 


» be 


and Science Ss, 
given; 

Faculty of Agronomy and Veterinary Science ; 
6. Faculty of Commeree and Eeonomie Sciences; 
ie Faculty of Philosophy and Letters, which 
offers courses in history, literature, philosophy and 


sometimes education. 
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gq 
Miss Field points « t nee ‘ 
tems in Latin Ameri derive 2 {1 Ane] 
Saxon but from Re I work done in a tac 
tv of law would probably not be ecepte 
yard ] Ww ae ee in thie | ed Nf ( 7 
that SIN labor ! ‘ e re not the 
equivalent of those in t count? ‘ ‘ t 
the taeulties ot ee rhe el ree mer l the 
sclences are not always given tull credit in tl 
United States. On the other hand, cours I 
international trade and economics offered in the 
faculties of commerce are similar to om ( 
faculty of philosophy and letters, in which the 


majority of North-American students are re 
tered, offers the “closest approach to our own 
liberal-arts college.” 

Dormitories, as we know them, do not ex 
on Latin-American eampuses and, with the ex 
Mexico and C 
find 


ception of uba, it is diffieult for 


a student to lodgings in a private home 


Ile must expect to live in a boarding house on 
} 


an apartment and should allow at least $10 
month for living and “incidentals”; but there 
no charge for tuition at the universities—merel 


a matriculation fee not likely to exeeed $35 
A student desiring to seeure 
college 


universities should discuss the matter with hi 


eredit. in an 


American for work in 


dean and write three months before his sailing 
date to the secretary ol the university of hh 
choice for a registration certificate \ vear’ 
enrolment in a Latin-A1 
titles him to a steamship di 
Chilean Line, Delta 


MeCormack Lines. 


erican university) en 


scount 


Notes and News... 





The annual meeting of the Society for the 
Advaneement of Edueation, Ine., will be held 
in Room 231, 425 West 123d Street, New York 
N. Y.), on Saturday, February 21, at 12 noon. 





The terms of two Trustees expire this vear; a 
third membership is vacant beeause of the re 
Frank P. Graves. The 
Trustees have nominated J. MeKeen Cattell and 
For 


the unexpired portion of Dr. Graves’s term, they 


eretted resignation of 
Raymond Walters to sueceed themselves. 


have named Paul Klapper, president, Queens 
College (Flushing, N. Y.), since its establish- 


ment as the fourth municipal college of 
York City in 1937. 
dean, Sehool of 
York. He is 


“Principles of 


New 
Dr. Klapper was former] 


( ‘ollece, Ne W 


the author of 


Edueation, City 
well known as 
Educational 

ing Children to Read,” “The 


elish,” “Contemporary Edueation” and other 


books. Names of other nominee l eact 
indorsed by 20 members of the society, w be 
placed on the postcard b llot y} ch M l] hye 


mailed to each member 


February 7. 


eard, space will be given for mer 
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not attend the annual meeting to name a proxy. 
rests Henry W. Holmes in 


this connection; but any other member of the 


‘| rustee Je ip uy 


society may, ob course, be named. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Toe ReEVEREND ALFRED O. FUERBRINGER, 

pastor of the Lutheran Church, Leavenworth 

heen appointed president, Con 


Coralia Teachers ( ollee, Seward, Nebr. 


Moore, prolessor 

of religion, Latayette College (Easton, Pa.), 

was elected president, Cedar Crest College 
Nentown, Pa.), January 14, to succeed the 

late Reverend William F. 

was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 29, 


1941. 


Curtis, whose death 


WreNDELL L. WitLKIE has been appointed 
honorary chancellor, Union College (Schenee- 
tady, N. Y.), to sueceed Archibald MaecLeish, 
Librarian of Congress, who served in_ this 
capacity during 1941. 

Gbeorcgke Russet ILArRISON, protessor of 
physies and director of the research laboratory 
ol experimental physics, Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology, has been appointed dean 
of the School of S« lence, to sueceed Samuel C. 
Prescott, who will retire in June. The appoint- 
ment of Francis O. Schmitt to sueceed Dr. Pres 
cott as head of the department ot biology and 
biological engineering Was reported in SCHOOL 
Wb Society, January 17. 

rich WALTER ZIMMERMANN, protessor of 
world resources and economies, the University 
of North Carolina, has accepted a position as 
“distinguished professor” at the University of 
Texas, beginning next September. 

JouNn EcKERLE has been appointed to a pro- 
fessorship, Manchester College (North Man- 
chester, Ind.), to sueeeed Bert Hoselitz, who has 
resigned to aecept a scholarship at the Univer- 
sity of Chieago. Dr. Hoselitz, an Austrian 
refugee, has been teaching at the college since 
he came to the United States, 1939. Mr. Eek- 
erle will give courses in aceounting, retail mer- 


chandising and ecommerce methods. 


Tue following are among the changes made 


for the present academie year in the staff of 





the Michigan State College (East Lansing) : 
David Worcester, who had been on the staff ot 
Harvard University since 1934, beeame head ot 
the department of English, December 1, 1941, 
succeeding W. W. 


Porter has become head of the department of 


Johnston, retired. Thelma 


foods and nutrition, succeeding Marie Dye, now 
dean of the Division of Home Economies. 
Merle Ford, formerly of the State University 
of Towa, is the new head of the department of 
textiles, clothing and related arts. C. L. Brat- 
tin, who has been a member of the staff since 
1920, has been made head of the department of 
drawing and design, sueceeding R. K. Steward, 
retired. 

Maurice H. Servers, professor of pharma- 
cology, University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed professor and chairman of the depart 
ment of pharmacology, University of Michigan. 


Lean Ferper, director of social-service field 
work, Washington University (St. Louis), is on 
leave of absence to give special instruction in 
evening eourses at the School of Social Work, 
Boston University. Dr. Feder is also conduct- 
ing two extension eourses at Hartford (Conn.) 
and is doing special field work in Boston. 


Esson M. GALE, visiting professor of political 
science, Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed special technical adviser in the Depart- 
ment of State on an overseas assignment for the 
current vear. 

Caries S. HyNeMAN, director of the bureau 
of governmental research, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Who in recent months has aided in estab- 
lishing the state’s new civil-service system, is 
now in Washington on a temporary assignment 
with the federal budget bureau. 

Ernest G. Hesser, chairman of the depart- 
ment of music, New York University, will leave, 
February 1, to assume the directorship of music 
in the publie schools of Baltimore. He will also 
vive courses in the Peabody Conservatory of 
Musie in that city. 

MarcGaret L. Parapise has succeeded Evelyn 
Irey, retired, as deputy state superintendent of 


publie instruetion, Colorado, 


M. M. Couuins, for the past seven years 
superintendent of schools, Hawley (Tex.), has 


a a 
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| pointed to a post In the state depart: ent New } Herald 7 ne (Jan rv 19), Mr 
ication, with headquarters at San Antonio. Hareourt was “one of the first publishers to 
W. Porr, professor of botany, the SPe¢ialize in books for children and young 
nsvivania State College, was named ¢/ people.” 
n ot the physt logical section of the Botar Recent Deaths 
society ol America. Wy 14M B. JACK, iperintendent 
( iE E. SIMPSON, associate professor ot Portland (Me.), died, Janu: ry S, accord to 
ov, the Pennsylvania State College, was word sent to NS AND Society bv W. Lin 


ted to membership on the couneil of the wood Chase, protessor ol education, Boston 


can Folklore Society. University. Dr. Jack, who had been secret 
: ; ; ot the U. S. Consulate in Budape LOU 
W. CHARTERS will retire in August fr ie 
’ . ; ’ entered the tence I role n (1902 
e duty at the Ohio State University, after 


ne served since 1928 as professor of edu 


ie : was principal of the high sehool (1911-2: nd 
| n and director of the bureau of edueation | ud ‘ ; 
‘ ‘ ] ] ) | 
i ] . superintendent of school Ince LYZc Dr. Jac 
j esearen, Ile formerly held chairs at the Uni I 


> . ° - - . was in his SIXtYV-1 tt} vear al the { e of |] 
ty of Missouri (1907-17), the University 


Illinois (1917-19), the Carnegie Institute of death. 

nol oy (1919-23), the University of Pitt CHARLES ANDREW McCur, dean’ emerit 

rgzh (1923-25) and at the University of Ch School of Agriculture, University of Delaware, 
» 1925-28. At the University of Illinois died, January 12, at the age of sixty-three yea 


vas also director of the School of Edueation, Dean MeCue had been an instruetor in hort 


I 


dat the University of Pittsburgh, dean of the ture and assistant horticulturist, Hxperiment 
Graduate School. He will devote his entire Station (1903-07), Muel n tate Collec 
e to writing, “gathering together the threads Hast Lansing);  profe r of hortieulture 
research which he has been doing for many (1907-20), University of Delaware, and dean 
“g As yet no one has been appr inted to the Sehool of Agriculture and director ot 


} 


eed Dr. Charters. cultural extension, 1920-39. 


\LBERT GALLOWAY KELLER, William Graham ARTHUR Erastus Hott, profe of ( 
ner professor of the science of society, Yale ethies, Divinity School, the University of ( 
versity, retired, January 16, after more than cago, and the Chicago Theologieal Seminar 


] > 


vears of service to the university. He = died, January 13, at the age of sixty-five vear 
will reach the mandatory retirement age of \fter serving the pastorates of Congr lona 


eight years in April. churches in) Pueblo (Colo.) and = Manhattar 
‘ IKans.), 1904-17, and the First | byte n 
OrEN C. JENSEN has resigned as superinten eisai ihe ieee aoe ; 
2 . : P (‘hi a} " *t \\ rth (1917 1S) hie went to the 
lent ol schools, Kidde r County (N, EP}. to ae iurenh, ort ( | (—|] p 
| . | university. an seminary 1925) to take the 
ept a teaching position in the publie schools of OM d ae ‘ 
Send ik osition Which he held until his de 


’ : ‘ (GEORG! YMORY ‘ELLOWS, former president 
VioLA H. WESTFALL has resigned as superin HEORGE FE 4 i ’ 


| erat. ( ne ‘ d pmrotl¢ 
tendent of schools, Oliver County, N. D. She niversity of Maine, and pi 
14 ] I) 


will be sueceeded by L. B. Cox. history and politiedt science, University © 








died, January 14.) Dr. Fellows was prof 





May Porter, superintendent of schools, De oe Ti eer HPS , 
of European history (1891-95), Indiana | 


Witt County (IIl.), has announced her retire 


versity; assistant professor of history So 


ent at the close of her present term of office. 1902). the Universitv of Chicago: pre nt 


ALFRED HArcourT, one of the founding part 1902-11), University of Maine, and pn 
ners of Harcourt, Brace and Co., Ine., publish of history and political science and hea 
ers, has resigned as president and has been sue the departn ent (1915-35), University of 1 


ceeded by Donald C. Brace, vice-president and Dr. Fellows was eighty-three years old 


treasurer of the company. According to the time of his death. 
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Joserpu Mapison MeCanuir, former director 
of educational research, Trenton (N. J.), died, 
January 14, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
Dr. MeCalhie had been superintendent of schools 
Tennessee, Pennsylvania and 


(I1S90-1903) in 


New Jersey. From 1903-19, he was principal, 
School] assistant di 
(1919-1920), 


Institutions 


Franklin (Trenton); first 
rector of education and parole 
New Jersey State Department of 
und Agencies; director of education (1920-21) 
and of research (21-28), Trenton, and assistant 
to the superintendent of the New Jersey State 
Home for Boys (1928) until his retirement, 
1937. THe also served as a teacher at New York 
University, 1916-17. 


Harry Warp Foorr, professor of chemistry, 
Yale University, died, January 14. Dr. Foote, 


who was recognized as an authority on analyt- 
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ical chemistry, joined the faculty of the univer- 
sity (1904) as assistant professor of chemistry, 
becoming professor in 1912. Dr. Foote was 


sixty-six years old at the time of his death. 


Boothe CoLweELL Davis, president emeritus, 
Alfred (N. Y.) University, died, January 16, at 
the age of seventy-eight vears. Dr. Davis had 
been pastor of the Seventh Day Baptist Church 
(1893-95), Alfred, and became president of the 
university (1895), a post that he held until 


his retirement, 1933. 


I}arry Capps, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy, Louisiana State University, died, January 
17, in his automobile of carbon-monoxide poi- 
soning. Dr. Capps, who was thirty-three years 
old, was to have been inducted into the Army 


at an early date. 


Shorter Papers... 





FINANCING THE SMALL-COLLEGE 
LIBRARY 


CoLLEGE librarians the country over are ac- 
eustomed to hearing their libraries referred to 
in grandiloquent terms as the “heart of the in- 
stitution” and then finding them, in actual prae- 
tice, constantly endangered by hardening of the 
financial arteries. Every librarian knows that 
the library is in very truth the most necessary 
and important edueational tool in the college, 
but how to make it take its rightful place is a 
poser. 

First, a detinition of terms. For the purposes 
of this discussion, a small college is one with 
fewer than 1,000 students, preferably one with 
an enrolment nearer 500 than 1,000. And when 
I speak of a library, I refer to a collection of 
hooks and other related material, not the build- 


ing that houses that collection. Many college 
catalogs eall attention proudly to The Library 
given by So-And-So, "18; and they are pointing 
to a neo-gothie, cathedral-like structure, more 
useful in perpetuating the memory of its donor 
than in serving the needs of the student body. 
No, Tam not thinking of a building when I 
talk of a library, for IT hold firmly to the eon- 


viction that a good collection of books will force 


itself on the attention of the building committee 
of the board of trustees. A structure built with 
the needs of the collection and its clientele in 
mind is much more likely to be functional and 
adequate to the demands made upon it than one 
constructed with a view to immortalizing the 
name of an individual. Let us dismiss the 
thought of the library building and turn to 
the more important aspects of the question. 

College presidents and the other officers whose 
duty it is to maintain the solvency of the school 
are unanimous in their opinion that the hardest 
thing to present to a potential donor is the need 
It is relatively 
easy to promote the erection of a field house at 


for funds for current expenses. 


the expense of the man who made a momentous 
touch-down in 1915 and fears that his fame may 
be dimming. It is a bit more difficult but still 
possible to make a touching appeal for the en- 
But 
no one wants to hand over cold cash to be spent 
now, coming to the end of the year with nothing 
to show for the expenditure but a contented fae- 
ulty and student body. Contentment is intan- 
gible and evanescent, and it is impossible to put 


dowment of a chair or a course of lectures. 


a brass plate on it. 
Yet there is nothing so absolutely essential to 
the welfare of an educational institution in gen- 
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nd its library in particular as a fixed and 


adequate annual income. In that 


on, I 


] } 
relatively 


would emphasize the importance 


stable income, rather than the 


e of the income. No two librarians 


ee on What eonstitutes an adequate sum 
any given situation, but authorities and re 
seem to agree that the minimum should 
neighborhood of seven per cent. of the 


annual budget of the college. bhat 


im should be the amount on which the 
‘an depend, the bread and butter ot 
The addition ot Jam can be 
» the ingenuity ol the librarian and the chances 


the moment. Even librarians do not mind 


bling a little, if they do not feel that the 
very life of their lbrary is at stake. 
Ihe question, then, is how to provide that cer 


To me, it 


n essential minimum. seems that 
hose who have been soliciting funds have been 
feel that 


few 


we have been 
leay 


} 
I 


king too narrowly. | 


much trom too sources, 


sking loo 
ng untapped numerous smaller reservoirs the 


which mi 


inited streams of cht, in the end, pro 


de greater resources than the larger ones. 


here is no need for one individual to under 
ke the financing of the entire library, even for 
one year. Community effort, wisely directed, 
ways gives better results in a democracy than 
dividual effort. 
A library is made up of books in many fields, 
a unit in itself yet an integral part of the 
vhole. Why not ask a man interested in birds, 
for instance, to set up a small fund, the income 
of whieh is to be used to buy books about birds 
or the use of each college generation as 1f comes 
long?) A man who manufactures soap is surely 
interested in the economics of the country in 
which he is operating. Every man who has 
sarnered enough of this world’s goods to be a 
prospect for the solicitation of a financial agent 
He is much 


has developed fields of interest. 


more likely to give money to promote those 
fields among the college students than to an 
swer a request for funds for current expenses. 
The interest from even a small amount of money 


books. Skilful 


planning and soliciting will soon yield an in 


will buy a goodly number of 


come for the use of practically every department 


in the library. 
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This plan has tw hings to re 
requires a relatively s eash outl nd it 
Olfers the Teature of perpetuity k ( 
are inexpensive but they } b eC! ? 
satistaction When one ! I et 1) 
or the purchase ol] books ean Pick WnNe ¢ 
the shelf and read the ( en t hie re 
sponsible tor its presence in the brat Chey 
eration atler gener on L «et eure tude! Vill 
rise to bless his n me, lor books are current 
thines and keep up with their t ( bhev are 
not so hard to discard when out aed 
building. There is no other means b hich 
nan can assure himself of the i Ortality ot 
his best self than by establishin cl na 
Every new book bought in his name present 
him to the users of that hook one who ke 
abreast of the times, : person interested 
fellow beings and their welfare Pract 
anything else becomes obsolete and an object of 


} 


ridicule after a time 


Anyone arranging for the establi ent ol 
such funds must be on guard against certain 
things. It is not well to let the field of pure] e 
be too restricted. For instance, a few years ago 
many Mmussionary souls were Durnin With the 
desire to convert everyone to technoeracy oO 
day the term is one hi the dod nd the ptero 
dat tvl, and a fund set yp tor book }) ire] ( n 
that field would be a total loss now Beware 
of current enthusiasms and tads unless they ear 
be turned into larger stre Broad, general 
terms are as endurin humani itself nad 


careful administrators will adhere to the he 
ot the donor, while integrating hi ! ler inter 
ests with larger fields of knowlede It would 
be well for the solicitor to familiarize | elt 
vith the ten general divisions of learnin Ss ex 
emplitied in the Dewe De ] te ol | 
brarv classification, or with the 1 e numere 
divisions in the Library of Conger syste 0 
that gifts may be set within their proper boun 
daries, vet nol be too eonstricting. 

It should be pe inted out to the donor that he 
even with the best intentions in the world, ean 


not foresee all the contingenes 


fund will be administered. Cor equ 


better that he put his trust in the abilities of 
the library administration to handle the fund 
to the best advantage, rather than that he ] 
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down What is per- 


fectly reasonable at the time the fund is set up 


too-stringent regulations. 
may in a few years come to be an intolerable 
burden. The be 
administered wisely is the type of institution 
If the col- 


lege has been able to adjust to conditions and 


st assurance that a fund will be 
with which the library is affiliated. 


still maintain an entity that appeals to a pros- 
pective donor, the chances are that it will con- 
tinue on that course if given an oportunity to 
work out its own problems unhampered by re- 
strictions. In any ease, it is more than likely 
that any change in policy on its part would 
seein advisable to the donor, 1f he were present 
and aware of all the conditions involved in the 
change. 

I know that 
deal of the taet 
But a year or two of persistent endeavor should 


this whole idea asks a great 


and abilities of the solicitor. 


result in a library fund that will liberate other 
college funds to needs that can not be presented 
so easily to one in a position to contribute to the 
financial welfare of the institution. 


Irma A. ZINK 
LIBRARIAN, 
Tue AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A SUGGESTION FOR GUIDANCE IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Recent studies have consistently shown that 
a growing number of teachers colleges are or- 
vanizing their eurricula so as to distinguish 
more or less clearly between lower-division and 
upper-division courses. Usually, lower-division 
courses are entirely general in nature, and in 
many colleves are open to students who do not 
specifically plan to teach in the publie schools. 
In the upper division, courses are usually pro- 
fessional in nature and are supplemented by one 
or more periods of student-teaching. 

Although the wisdom of inviting non-profes- 
sional students to enrol for general courses in 
the lower division of the teachers college has 
long been debated, it is nevertheless a fact that 
now approximately half of the state teachers 
colleges in the eountry have revised curricula 
to admit the so-ealled general student to the 
lower division. It is more profitable, therefore, 
to direct attention to ways and means by which 
the problems created by this expansion of fune- 


tion may be solved. It is the purpose of this 
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paper to point out one of these problems and 
to suggest a means for its solution. 

Teachers colleges which admit non-profes- 
sional students to the general courses in the 
lower division have an excellent opportunity to 
set up a system of delayed selection of prospec- 
tive teachers which, if carefully administered, 
should result in a better quality of teaching per 
sonnel. If a program of delayed selection is in 
successful operation there is no way of knowing 
with any degree of certainty the identity of all 
students who will be selected for professional 
courses in the upper division, until the end of 
the second year. Hence, subject-matter courses 
in the lower division should not be professional- 
ized nor should all students be required to take 
courses in edueation or to participate in class- 
room observations. Nevertheless, the 
ean make it possible for lower-division students 


college 


to investigate their interests in teaching and to 
become acquainted with the publie schools on a 
voluntary basis. Indeed, it is the responsibility 
of the teachers college to provide some means of 
acquainting first- and second-year students with 
the teaching profession so that they will be 
better equipped at the end of the sophomore 
year to make a decision concerning their pro- 
fessional work. It is here suggested that this 
responsibility be discharged as a guidance func- 
tion of the teachers college rather than as a 
function of the curriculum. 

Chapters of the Future Teachers of America 
‘an very readily be adapted to meet the needs of 
lower-division students for guidance and moti- 
vation with respect to the teaching profession. 
An FTA chapter organized to fulfil these spe- 
cifie needs should be open to all students at the 
college who are sincerely interested in learning 
more about the teaching profession. Member- 
ship should be entirely voluntary. To serve 
best as a means of guidance, the chapter should 
be primarily a lower-division organization, al- 
though third- and fourth-year students who have 
started their professional study may continue as 
members and contribute a great deal to the sue- 
cess of the chapter and at the same time stimu- 
late their own professional growth. 

Some of the activities with which the local 
FTA chapter might concern itself are suggested 


below. They are derived from the experience 


of the recently organized FTA chapter at the 
It is 


State Teachers College at Paterson, N. J. 

















ed that they are only suggestive and can be 
nded and modified in terms of loenl needs. 
in problems, for example, may be selected 

investigation and discussion, such as: 


role of education in democratie living 
rganization of the school system, emph: 
d diff 


I 1S grade levels. 


renees between teacl 


The personal, educational and social qualifi 
teacher. 
t. The opportunities in teaching special subjects 


f the 


- il 
1 special groups, such as retarded children and 
e deaf 


The interests and behavior of children at vari 


is age levels. 


In leu of organized courses in edueation 
or lower-division students, these problems may 
through earefully 
activities the loeal 


Some of these projects 


he given serious attention 


projects and in 


planned 
chapter of the FTA. 
be as 


activities may follows: 


observation in the public schools. 


kL; Foo 


(rrangements can be made through the proper col 


ntary 


» official for FTA members to observe earefulls 


the activities of th publie school. The purpose of 
uch observations is to aequaint the student with 


the of the 


experience in 


activities and work teacher, 


the 
lassroom observations are especially desirable for 


ssroom 
t to give student teaching. 
tudents who are considering teaching in the elemen 
f them have quite forgotten 
The fr 


administrative 


tary schools, as many ¢ 
their own elementary-school experiences. 
ju of 


matter that 


quency such observations is an 


college to another. 


half-day 


may vary from one 


It would seem reasonable that one each 
emester during the first two years could profitably 
be devoted to observation in order to aceomplish 
These observations 


Students should work 


the purposes 


should be carefully planned. 


indicated above. 


out their observations and 


should either make written reports or hold a discus- 


guide sheets to direct 


sion of these observations at a later meeting. 


2. Community contacts. The FTA chapter can 
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take ictive lead in eneout go the 
f students in community 2 t S s 
sunday s« clubs and < 

SI s i ( 
related to prof 

: ald stud s them ! m I 
reports on sele | 1 1 
duct panel diseussions lel 
issues, 

5. & project which does not have a ct aE 
upon the problems mentioned here 1} w | 
many distinct advantages both for the « 
dent and for the teac gf 
the sponsoring of FTA « ters i 
near the eoll ge. 


It may be seen that an active chapter of the 
FTA, enrolling lower-division students who wis! 


to learn more about the teaching profession or 


who, believing that they want to become teac] 


contact with edueational 


ers, Wish to have some 
exert 


problems early in their college course, may 
an important influence in the teachers college. 
A brief experience with this type of program at 
the State Teachers College at Paterson indicates 


clearly that lower-division students appreciate 
the opportunity to study the teaching profession 
] 


and to have some contact with the publie schools. 


Through a program such as that outlined above, 


students are better able to decide whether or not 
“of 


they want to teach at all, and if they do, what 
Those who have neve 


grade level they prefer. r 
had any doubt as to their interests in teachin 


are assisted by means of this program to main 


teaching 


tain their interests in and are mu 
happier in the knowledge that their 
ing the first two years is not entirely unrelated 


to their professional objective 
KENNETH B. WHITE 
DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL, 
NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 


COLLEGE, 


Correspondence ... 





IN DEFENSE OF VOLTAIRE—DEAN 
HILDEBRAND HAS THE LAST 
WORD 


I AM not surprised, nor, indeed, displeased, 
that the newly discovered Voltaire manuscript 


which I published in Scnootr 


tember 27, 1941, should have 


; 
interest and controversy The eomments that 
have since appeared in these page have 1 tched 
reactions on the part of other mong the sev 
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eral audiences that heard it prior to its publica- 
tion. I should like to give my own interpreta- 
tion of one or two of the points raised. 


Mr, Ei. 


November 15) has made the interesting obser- 


Krank Hare (ScuHoou AND Society, 
vation that Beethoven, to whom reference was 
made in the alleged Voltaire discovery, was not 
1778. I 


suppose this discovery must be eredited to Mr. 


born till 1772 while Voltaire died in 
Ilare, since he has been the first to put it into 
print; however, it is only fair to say that several 
of amy local acquaintances, after reading the 
article, called me by telephone to inquire about 
the apparent discrepancy. 

though there may be some 
that I 


too noticed this anachronism, since I am some- 


Now f must elaim 
who would doubt my unsupported word 


What acquainted with the works of both Voltaire 
and Beethoven. This may seem like a shocking 
confession and the reader might well ask why, 
in that case, | should have published the manu- 
seript without at least calling attention to the 


And it 


of further anachronisms! = I 


is even worse than that. I 
was aware shall 


mention only one: the “Atelier de Travail.” I 


difficulty. 


have never seen this term applied to something 
that is neither “shop” nor “work” in any French 
writing of the eighteenth century. I shall leave 
it to the erities to discover the several other pas- 
sages that seem open to question. 

In spite of these doubts, however, I still main- 
tain the validity of my sequel to Jeannot and 
Colin. The reason I do so is that Voltaire had 
such preseience as to be able to satirize future 
as well as contemporary events. Both of the 
Jeannot and Colin writings afford ample evi- 
dence of that power. I could cite page after 
rticles appearing in 1940 to which 

In view of this the difficulty over 


page from ; 
they apply. 
Beethoven seems to me trivial. 

One further comment seems called for by the 
alleged letter of Voltaire published in this jour- 
nal by Mr. P. F. Valentine (ScHooL AND So- 
ciery, November 15) in which Voltaire appears 
to confess that the sequel was written in a bad 
humor, during a headache, reeovering from 
which he realized that he had “endangered his 
reputation by indulging in the shafts of sophis- 
try" by presenting “the doctrines of my oppo- 
nent as foolish through and through, containing 


nothing intelligent or good.” 
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I regret to say that I can not believe Mr. 
Valentine’s letter to be genuine. I must infer 
that Mr. Valentine is not as well acquainted as 
I could wish with the spirit of Voltaire. As I 
read Voltaire, he wrote without malice. He 
fenced with a slender rapier, not with a 
bludgeon. 

A further doubt as to the genuineness of Mr. 
Valentine’s letter is east by its reference to a 
single opponent, tor the different schools visited 
by the marquis differed greatly among them- 
selves. Can it be that there existed some sort 
of educational eult whose adherents would admit 
by hypersensitiveness to Voltaire’s satire some 
guilt for the absurdities exhibited by certain of 
its overzealous members ? 

“Advocatus Diaboli’ (ScHooL AND Society, 
December 20) has fallen into the same error of 
interpretation when he writes, “Little did I sup- 
pose that you would disappoint your ad- 
mirer by pouring upon a group of earnest re- 
formers the scorn you have hitherto reserved 
The 
original contains no reference to any “group of 
reformers.” Does not Advoeatus Diaboli, in- 
deed, vitiate his own criticism when he goes on 
to admit that Voltaire, in the disputed docu- 
ment, seems to “uphold the very principles for 


for humbugs and dispensers of Kant.” 


which these reformers have been contending”? 
low hard it is for “earnest reformers” to see 
their reforms submitted to criticism, as search- 
ing as that which they heap upon the institu- 
tions they are seeking to supplant! But then, 
reformers, with their “unwonted seriousness,” 
do not like a joke. 

Finally, may I add that an acquaintance of 
mine who is interested in spiritism reports that 
at a recent seance the medium claimed to see 
dimly the gaunt figure of an old man with sharp 
nose and piercing eyes who appeared to be read- 
ing a journal of about the format of SCHOOL 
AND Society and chuckling heartily over some- 
thing he saw therein. I am not a believer in 
spiritism myself, so report this only for the 
benefit of anyone who is. 

Jor H. HILDEBRAND 

DEAN, COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
MORE DELUSIONS ABOUT PEACE 
Mr. BarHAmM’s article, “Peace—The Great 











ee 
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(ScHooL AND Society, December 6, 


1941) is confusing. Peace, of course, can not 
delusion, although it may, without logical 


Indeed, 


e reterence to those who suppose themselves 


tradiction, be labeled an illusion. 

be perceiving peace when in fact there is no 
peace has respectable antiquity. That peace 
ving people in recent years have been victims 
Mr. 


Events since the publi 


this illusion constitutes the burden of 


indictment. 
his article give plausibility to his 
Ilis advice that 


men divest themselves 


ieir illusions seems excellent counsel not 


nly for the peace minded but for the war 


Edueation ought to correct 
But 


sion from reality, more than dogmatie asser 


inded as well. 


wherever found. to distinguish 


Is1Ons 
lon Is necessary. 
charge of delusion is to be brought 
refer to some belief or 


Mr. 


ham’s words, to “the doctrines of peace.” 


rainst peace it must 
Bar 


What 


he nowhere clearly states, 


ystem ol beliefs about peace, or in 
these doctrines are 
nor does he make clear the alleged false premises 
A hasty 


reading suggests that Mr. Barham is opposed to 


from which they are said to proceed. 


iny advocacy or praise of peace, but closer 
attention reveals that he holds the concepts of 
peace and goodwill to be noble and humani- 
tarian; that when the causes of war have been 
permanently removed then the doctrines of 
peace (still proceeding from false premises?) 
should fact the chief 


reason Why we are not now at peace is because 


be revived, and that in 


for twenty years we have hated war. I contend 
that these propositions constitute an absurd 
system of doctrines about peace and that belief 
in them would be evidence of delusion. 

My own diagnosis of the ills of the peace 
movement is: (1) it has been too exclusively 
evangelistic and propagandistic, concentrating 
ideal to the 


on emotional commitment to an 


Pookd@ . .. 
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neglect of intellectual discussion about the teeh 


niques of peace; and (2) it has pictured the 


final goal in which all serious 
Even Mr. Barham 


apparently thinks that the purpose of this war 


state of peace as a 
problems will have ceased. 
is to obtain permanent peace. To my mind 
belief in the possibility of permaneney for social 
institutions is a delusion { Plato. It 
to believe that, so long as 


athered by 
is a delusion 
are men, the primary causes of war will be per 
manently removed or that the United States 
ean be protected forever agains 


that 


guaranteed, It is reasonable to 


attack or peace once established ean be 


everlastingly 
believe that war and attack ean be made less 


probable. But there is no way of protecting 


from the 
As long as 


there will be problems of individua 


our progeny necessity of intelligent 


thinking and aetion. there are men 
land group 
Peace and war are two types o 


What 


war, let othe I's ck 


adjustments. 
methods for making these adjustments. 
edueators should teach about 
What they should teach about peace is 


that it is not a final goal, but a possible method 


cide. 


of settling international disputes, and one which 
men ought to perfect and which they are able 


t 


to use with inereasing suecess, provided that 


they supplement emotional arousement with 


rational thought and with the invention of new 


techniques and strategies of peace com 
In efficiency to the new engines of war 


That 


world leadership whi h ean bee ti blished only 


“our nation is embarked on a course ot 


ned py force 


through conquest and maintal 


is a serious charge, equivalent to saving that we 
have already adopted the Nazi philosophy. One 
can only shudder and hope that t is another 


delusion and that edueators have a more 1 por 
tant responsibility than 


ganda for conquest. 


SAN JOSE (CALIF STATE Col 





BEALS AND BRODY ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 


The Literature of Adult Education, by 
BEALS and L. Bropy. American Association 
for Adult Edueation, 1941. 


$2.00. 


459 pp. 





RR. A. 


I'v is very difficult to describe a book that 
bibliography and something muel} re than 
that, amounting in fact to a eritieal diseussion 
of issues In an important new prote nal field 


This volume by Ralph A. Beals, of the District 
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of Columbia Public Library, and Leon Brody, 
of New York University, is a remarkable and 
valuable What the authors under- 


took to do was to classify important references 


achievement. 


to all important phases of adult edueation and 
the interrelations among the ideas as 
The result 


cruide a reader not so mueh toward 


to show 
well as among the books and articles. 
can be used to 
aun opinion of any particular book as toward an 
adult 


book for 


understanding ot edueation as a whole. 


It is obviously a reterence, not tor 


reading, but there are.certain staves in the train- 


ing of a worker in this field at which such a 
Wibliography might almost be used as a text. 
It would set many ideas in motion in the stu- 
dent’s mind and impress him with the vast 


eall adult edueation. 
Social 


diversity of what we 

In the 
Adult 
Association for Adult Edueation, this is number 


25: Itis 


series on the Sienificance of 


Education, published by the American 
not a summary volume; that has been 
promised in another form. But it is a summary 
in stimulating notes of most of what has been 
contained in the other 24 volumes, as well as 
in other available literature, and one is as mueh 
impressed with the clarity and neatness of the 
brief comments as with the immense range of 
knowledge which they signify. A busy teacher 
of any subject might well wish that as good a 
job eould be done in his field as has been done 
for the workers in adult edueation. It might 
be thought that the task for Beals and Brody 
was made easier beeause the material is meager 
in a newly developed phase of education, but it 
seems likely tha this was more than counterbal- 
anced by the necessity of inventing a great many 
of the ela 
cism of the work is that it may be too complete. 


ssifieations. In fact, my only eriti- 
It contains not only all the important informa- 
tion but also, and this is perhaps unnecessary, 
an over-plentiful variety of rubrics under which 
the information can be classified. But this 1s a 
fault, if it is one, of little importance. Time 
will shake We 


erateful for the boldness and intelligenee with 


down the eategories. can be 


which this work has been done. 


LyMAN Bryson 
[TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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RECORD OF AN ADVENTURE IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

By Frank Aype- 

LoTTE. The Maemillan Company, New York 

City, 1941. v+236 pp. $2.50. 


An Adventure in Education. 


THis volume sets ferth the details of the pra: 
tice and theory that characterize Swarthmore 
College. It was produced by the faculty of the 
colleze as a cooperative effort in tribute to 
Frank Aydelotte, its former president. 

One usually thinks of honors courses in eon 
But this in 


stitution is honors courses and much more. It 


nection with Swarthmore College. 


stands tor such educational principles as self 
education, equality of opportunity in subject 
matter and capacity, concentration, objective 
The im- 


attitudes—fervor of high ends, 


appraisal and an adapted personnel. 
portance of 
devotion to them in practice, the sense of humor 
All these 


principles are included and provided for by ar 


and the sense of honor—is recognized. 


ranging a setting, external and internal, which 
favors the growth of students in intellectual and 
in non-intellectual ways. 

The several chapters of the book have been 
prepared by various members of the faculty. 
They deal with the development of the program 
at the college, the student’s program for honors, 
the program of general courses, the library, the 
Chap 


ter VIII was written by an outsider. It discusses 


place of athletics and of arts and eratts. 


the external examinations and examiners, a fea- 
ture of Swarthmore’s program. There is also a 
chapter on research in a small college and an- 
other section showing some of the effeets of the 
program on community life. Finally, the ways 
and means of financing and administering such 
a college are described. 

This book serves as a real tribute to Frank 
Aydelotte and his suecess with the honors pro- 
gram at Swarthmore. It is also a stimulating 
story of an adventure in higher education. As 
such, it proves interesting to educators desiring 
to try experiments with different types of learn- 


ing experiences at the college level. 


JENNIE MAE MART 


New York City 























president, James B. Conant, president, Harvard 
niversity ; treasurer, LeRoy KE. Kimball, ecomp- 
ller, New York University; executive direc- 
tor, Guy E. Snavely; executive director emer- 
tus, Robert L. Kelly, Claremont (Calif.); ad 
tional members, Board of Directors, William 
P. Tolley, president, Allegheny College (Mead 
ville, Pa.) ; S. K. Wilson, president, Loyola Uni- 
versity; Mary Ashby Cheek, president, Rock 
ford (Ill.) College; Frank P. Gaines, president, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
Four addresses were given. George N. 
Shuster, president, Hunter College (New York 
i See President Walters’s report, ‘‘The Balti 


more Conference on Higher Education and the 
War,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, January 17.—EbITorR. 


were as follows: 


live to see old svmb 3 

charaeter mutilated under the h 
A } wer. In the I Ist « 
ral and intellectual ideals are 


vhen bewildered peoples grasp a 
ged economic security 

trauized government 
its of power are themselves ¢ 

raught, America must turn ag: 


ples of her liberty for national s 


The report ot Dr. Snavely dise¢ 


member institutions of the ; C1 
erating their programs to enable 


complete their courses before ea 
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Societies and Meetings... 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN tv). spoke ( e \ \\ 
COLLEGES 1) s ‘ ! 
. t t I ( 
MATELY 600 representatives ot the 
‘ : . \t the du l ( 
her institutions of the AAC attended the : 
] Maleol \ Dor 
eeting at Baltimore on January 2. In ; 
: United Kings ( 
sence beenuse of illness of Remsen D ; : 
lY rye de. \ ( ( 
é Ky) 
president, Oecidental College, and presi Ais Mi cThienti 
the association, the presiding olfieer er R; \ ) 
e vice-president, Charles KE. Diehl, pres ; 
j edueation | 
Southwestern, Memphis. 
it’ i | 
[he annual report of Guy E. Snavely as 
, A stove for : 
itive director was presented at the morning ae 
; . & . . ViacDor al Col I 
n, when he also read President Roosevelt's 
ter of greeting to the association.! The re Edueation i ne 
} » . } o } co 
included mention of regional conferences Heving IS g 
the rel: tionship of colleges to the war situa ; 
1 y \ ‘ r lives 
held at Wellesley (Mass.) College and at wale 
. A . <4 ert 
dental College (Los Angeles) and of the 
or exam \ I] 
pointment of a Commission on Colleges and 3 
Germany It 
War Problems, with Henry M. Wriston, sina alias dod 
resident, Brown University, as chairman. Four hrouch en 
eports of commissions of the association were After the ! y O 
en. u leaders in education 
Seven colleges were approved for membership Il depend whether S 
he association: Wabash College (Crawfords humanity shall be redeen 
N ‘ ‘ ‘ the hum: mind and spirit to 
le, Ind.), Fenn College (Cleveland), Quincy @ human mind and spiri 
- , . \ ‘ : ive been attempted | 
College, Seattle (Wash.) College, Univer ’ si : 
of Kansas City, University of Newark and Mr. Prentis, a leader in Amet 
Rhode Island State College. life and a student of Ame n | ! 
Officers for 1942 were elected as follows: economie history, took as h | Lr 
esident, Charles E. Diehl, Southwestern; vice- the Roots of Liberty.” His cl ces 
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Service at the age of 20. 
by the 


made that, “for the duration of the war, such 


In resolutions passed 


association the recommendation was 
opportunity [should] be governed by the char- 


acter and facilities of each individual institu- 
tion.” 

In view of “the unequal distribution of oppor- 
tunity for military and naval training” among 
American colleges and universities, the associa- 
tion requested the government to prescribe a 
training program in military and other fields 
for the war effort in which all physically fit 
male students not now taking ROTC work may 
participate. 

It was 


vency the colleges give special attention to the 


recommended “that in this war emer- 


building of strength and physical fitness in their 
students, as well as more effective training for 
citizenship.” 

Several other meetings were held in Baltimore 
About 250 delegates 


representing member institutions were present 


during the same period. 


January 2-4, of the 


The 


for the annual meeting, 


American Association of Junior Colleges. 


Research... 
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sessions were in charge of the president, James 
C. Miller, and the executive secretary, Walter 
C. Eells. 
“Junior Colleges and National Defense,” and 
“Effects of the War on Junior College Condi 


Among the chief topics discussed wer 


tions.” 
“The Abiding Need of 
Edueation” 


Values in 


was the general theme of wel! 


Christian 


attended meetings, January 4-6, of three asso 


ciated groups: Council of Church Boards ot 
Education, in charge of the president, Harry 
Thomas Stock, of Boston, and the general sec 
retary, Gould Wickey, of Washington; National 
Commission on University Work, in charge o} 
the chairman, Allen D. Kelley, of New York 
City, and the secretary, Harvey C. Brown, ot 
Nashville, National 


Chureh-Related Colleges, in charge of the chair 


and the Conference of 
man, Father William F. Cunningham, Univer 
sity of Notre Dame, and the secretary-treasurer, 
Gould Wickey, of Washington. 
RayMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





SOME OF THE CAUSES OF NON- 
ATTENDANCE IN A JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL'! 


THe causes of nonattendance in the junior 
high school usually revert to a study of the indi- 
vidual pupil involved. Many of the causes are 
indireet and are not specifie. This study is a 
follow-up of a previous study by the author.? 
The data for this study were secured from the 
January graduating class of 1940 of Alexander 
Ilamilton Junior High School, Houston, Texas. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate 
non-attendance in the 


The 


causes of non-attendance presented in this study 


some of the eauses of 


Alexander Hamilton Junior High School. 


1 This artiele is a summary of Field Study No. 2, 
submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the Ed.D. degree, Colorado State College of 
Edueation, Greeley. 

2 Edwin D. Martin, ‘fA Study of Absentees and 
Absences in Aiexander Hamilton Junior High, 
Houston, Texas, 1937-38,’’ Field Study No. IT. Un- 
published doctor’s field study, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, 1939, 


may appear to be indirect rather than direet. 
There is usually no single reason why a pupil is 
absent from school; it is therefore, difficult to 
Pupil 

The 


purpose of the present study is to present certain 


isolate the reasons for non-attendance. 
absences should be treated as case studies. 


aspects of some of the causes of non-attendance 
in order that the case worker may work more 
intelligently with each individual pupil. 

There are many approaches to the study of 
the causes of non-attendanece, but seven specific 
approaches have been selected for this study. 

First, the writer has made a study of the rela- 
tion between the non-attendance of pupils whose 
parents had less than an eighth-grade education 
and the non-attendanee of pupils whose parents 
had more than an eighth-grade education. 

Seeond, a study was made of the relation of 
the 1Q’s of pupils whose parents’ education was 


» 


below eighth grade and of pupils whose parents’ 
education was above eighth grade. 
Third, another study was made of the relation 
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-een absence from school for pupils who did 

ake scholarship marks in their school sub- 

ts and for pupils who made scholarship 

Fourth, a study was made of the relation 

between absenee of pupils who did not check 

books from the publie library and of pupils who 
a cheek books from the publie library. 

Fitth, a further study was made of the rela- 

in between absence of pupils who attended a 

vie from seldom to onee weekly and of pupils 

10 attended a movie twice or more weekly. 

Sixth, a study was made of the relation be- 

een absenee of pupils whose IQ’s were above 
the median for the group and of pupils whose 
[Q’s were below the median (101.1). 

Seventh, a further study was made of the rela 
tion between absence of pupils whose IQ’s were 
n the upper one third (105.2) of the group, and 
of pupils whose IQ’s were in the lower one third 

the group (94.5). 

rhe data for this study, as stated, were secured 

the graduating class of January, 1940, of 

e Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Houston, Texas. Information was assembled 

om a data sheet and from the school records. 
[In analyzing the data certain statistical compu 

tions and analysis were used. 

This study revealed that pupils whose parents 
received an edueation above the eighth grade 
tend to be absent less frequently than pupils 
vhose parents did not reach the eighth grade in 
school. Therefore it may be inferred that the 
better the edueation of the parent the more 
regular in attendance will be the pupil. This 
conclusion is further substantiated by the signifi- 
cant bi-serial r of .42 with a standard error of 
02 (the correlation is significant if it is four 
times its standard error). 

Pupils who make scholarship marks in school 
have fewer mean days’ absence, and pupils who 
do not make scholarship mark= tend to be absent 
more frequently from school. 

It makes little difference in absence from 
school whether pupils check books from the pub- 
lic library or not. 

While there is a slight difference in absence 
from school and attendance at movies, there is 
no reliable difference. One ean not say, there- 
fore, that movie attendance affects the non- 
attendance in the junior high school. 
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There is a shght tendency for pupils with 
IQ's above the median of the group to have a 
fewer mean days absence, although the difference 
is not statistically signiticant. 

Further study showed that there is no reliable 
ditferenee between the absences ot pupils whose 
[Q’s are in the upper one third (105.2) of the 
group and pupils whose I1Q’s are in the lower 
one third (94.5) of the rroup. 

The eauses of nonattendance must be studied 
in relation to the individual pupil and his prob 
lem. Each ease should be analyzed by an under 
standing teacher. This study should help to fu 
nish a background for the attendance worker or 
teacher in studying the causes of absences. 

Epwin D. Martin 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Houston, TEXAS 


seinaieash ) LJ; , 


‘‘Abstraets of Theses, 1935-1940.'? Bull ( 
North Texas State Teachers College, No. 142 





Graduate Division. Pp. vir+ 173. Published } 
the college, Denton. 1941, 
e 
ATKINSON, CARROLL. American Universities a 
Colleges that Have Held Broadcast Li 
Hattie and Luther Nelson Memorial Librat 
Pp. 127. Meador Publishing Company, Bostor 


1941. $1.50. 

Ilerein are described the struggles of the 124 American 
institutions of higher learning that have held stand 
ard broadeast licenses since January 13, 1922, when 
the universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin were 
the first to be granted such authorization. Thirty of 
these still operate their own stations, which range 
from high-powered day-and-night broadcasting set 
vices to little more than intellectual playthings 


ATKINSON, CARROLL. Radio Extension Courses 
Broadcast for Credit (Wattie and Luther Nelson 


Memorial Library Pp. 128. Meador Publish 
ing Company, Boston. 1941. $1.50 
The author describes the attempts made by 13 Ameri 
can universities and colleges to broadcast correspon 
denece-extension courses for academic credit. Tle also 
discusses the approaches to the problem that have 
been made by other institutions of higher learning 
Despite the fact that this type xtension teaching 
has usually failed, several other leading institutions 
to-day are seriously considering its” introduction 
The author analyzes the reasons for failure and 
offers a solution that, in his judgment, may lead t 
SUCCESS 
e 

CARLEY, VERNA A. (prepared by). ‘‘Inter-Ameri 
ean Friendship through the Schools.’’ Bulletin, 
1941, No, 10, U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 
v+61. Illustrated. Washington: Government 


Printing Office. 1941. 15¢ 
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l / l 1 al Re) t of the Sub-Committee (The Committee f 
1 \ | | t] mt id: of the Care and Ed ication of P} 
l, eally Handicapped Children in the Publie Sx 
a 4 . , W of t} Cot of New Yorl on Orthonedi« 
Ha apped Children, Pp. xv +141. Publish 
e by tl Board of Education of New York Cit 
110 Livingston, Brooklyn. 1941, 
( \ Ji nd J. 
| i € 
R P 639. : ; ee: 
. . — NEAM . FRI Es A Handbook on Ov 
| " (rrec 14 > ° 7 
1 1 ( Le ; pat ral Inf ation and G lance Pp. 109 
: f oler Uy state Department of Publie Schools, Jefferso: 
‘ | oduc y dis City, Mo. 1941. 
| nt Inclus sections on guidance, counseling, the indi 
I vidual inventory, occupational information, place 
ment and follow-up studies. Appended (pp. 71-109 
) \ Is a valuable “Syllabus for the Study of Occupations 
( In in Senior ITligh School,” by Margaret FE. MeCau 
I" N counselor, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo 
Inelud * 
} SORENSON, HERBERT, and ALLAN CLARK LEMON 
1 Workbook for Ps ychology in Education. Pp. 
villi+ 178. MeGraw-Hill. 1942. $1.50. 
, The lessons in this Workbook >» based on “Psychol 
| ogy in Education” by Herbert Sorenson. The ob 
jectives of these lessons are: (1) to improve the 
learning of educational psychology by helping the 
i pp student to organize and systematize the content of 
' } i the course; (2) to furnish a means of identifying the 
difficulties of each individual learner; (3) to provide 
_ the instructor with an instrument for evaluating the 
achievement of each student. 
I] » (CHARLES ‘Baltimore, 1870-1900: 
il History.’’ The Johns Hopkins ba 
[ ( 1 Historical and Political gQpewartr, Ernest I., Jr. Attention! To Your 
. I LIX, No. 2. Pp. 176+xiv. The Health. Pp. xi+82. Illustrated. Bureau of 
lis 1] - rag i ie _ e1 5 1: . mm : ’ ' . ee 
J uM Press, B: ore. 1941. $1.50. Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
. \ 2 Grow . of Population, “Industry, sity, 1941. 35¢. 
haul ducat I Charities . : 
; wines One of three pamphlets, prepared under the direc 
+ tion of the National Committee on Education and 
= a ? Defense, created in 1940 by the ACE and the NEA, 
I ‘ r i} Organiza n and this study constitutes helpful curriculum material 
{ f Libre Si » Children. for the education of youth before being drawn into 
Pp i 4 American Library Association, service 
Chic ( 141 Si.za, e 
sate ibrary School e Uni een , Pcie y . vs 
\ ly, Gi te Library Sch the Uni WALTERS, R. G. Word Studies (revised). Pp. 
\ . ( 0 ! 1 pattern o organization case . . y . >, ° i . ° 4 
pe brary service to children, library practice Viil 160. South West m I ublishing Company, 
! ot beeor standardized, as it has in many 201 West 4th Street, Cincinnati. 1942. 72¢. 
ry ‘ idministration and teehnique The pres A course that provides supplementary spelling assign 
‘ ly identifies four distinet types of organiza ments for use in such activities as transcription, 
1 Conditions vary so greatly from dictation, secretarial practice and advanced business. 
ul ind f 1 period to period in library develop The student is given training in the use of the dic 
nt tl it now appears unlikely that a single type tionary, in syllabication, capitalization and pronunci 
ition satisfactory in all situations will be ation Diacritical markings are included for most 
1 This study is cen d ab four ques of the words shown in the lists. The markings, the 
1) What causal factors have influenced the spelling and the syllabication of words are based on 
co the present organizational types? the new “Webster's International Dictionary.” 
\\ e the salient features of each type of 
(3) What are the outstanding simi e 
nd wilarities of the different types? . ‘ ‘ on ‘ 4 
la > > IPR T N aR > re = 
1) WI f er studies in this general field are © WARNER, GERTR DE CHANDLER. Phe Be xear Chil 
! dren Pp. 156. Illustrated. Seott, Foresman. 
a 1942. 96¢. 
Easy reading material of intermediate-grade interest 
Vf S ls for Civilian Defense. Pp. 8. inculeating a vocabulary of approximately 600 words 
| University of the State of New York, the i smaller vocabulary load than many second-grade 
c Rd 1) , All ; 1941 readers have. Of the 600 words none is used fewer 
o ducation Department, Albany. S41. than three times, and all but a very few are used 
I dditional information, write to A. B Meredith, five times or more. These words have been selected 
. oordll Civilian Defense Training Program, for their familiarity to modern children and their 
I ! Department, Albany significance to the text. 
e a 
0 Ss stions ra Trade Union Li- Witueus, A. CurRTIS, and TRUMAN J. KEESEY. 
Pp. 15. American Library Association, Spanish-A me eee Vocabulary—Words and Ex- 
’ North Michigan Avenue, Chieago. 1941. pressions Used in General Conversation. Pp. 24. 
ntitv rates. Edueational Research Bureau, 1321 M Street, 
At ‘tated list of literature 


NW, Washington. 1942. 


10¢. 





